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P R E F ACE. 


N the rollowing pages I have 


endeavoured to point out ſome 


important things with reſpect to 


female education. It is true, 


many treatifes have been already 
written; yet it occurred to (me, 
that much ſtill remained to be 


ſaid. I ſhall not ſwell theſe 


ſheets by writing apologies for my 


attempt. 1 am afraid, indeed, the 


reflections will, by ſome, be thought 


too grave; but I could not _ 5 | 


them leſs fo without writing af- 
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fectedlyʒ 


(/ PREFACE. 
fectedly; yet, though they may be 
inſipid to the gay, others may not 

| think them ſo; and if they ſhould 


prove uſeful to one fellow-crea- _. * 


I ture, and beguile any hours, which 

E ſorrow has made heavy, I ſhall. FI 
think I have not been employed 5 
in vain. ä 1 
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S] conceive it to be the duty of 


every rational creature to at- 
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tend to its offspring, I am ſorry to obj 


ſerve, that reaſon and duty together 
have not ſo powerful an influence ver 
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De Nurſery. 
human conduct, as inſtinct has in the 
brute creation. Indolence, and a 5 
- thoughtleſs diſregard of every thing, 
except the preſent indulgence, make 


many mothers, who may have mo- 
mentary ſtarts of tenderneſs, negle& 
their children. They follow a pleaſing 
impulſe, and never reflect that reaſon 
ſhould cultivate and govern thoſe in- 
ſtints which are implanted in us to 
render. the path of duty pleaſant—for 


if they are not governed they will run 
wild; and ſtrengthen the paſſions 
which are ever endeavouring to ob- 
tain dominion—I mean vanity and 
ſelf-love, | ; 


'The 


3 


laying the foundation of a good con- 
ſtitution. The mother (if there are 
not very weighty reaſons to prevent 


| her) ought to ſuckle her children. 


Her milk is their proper nutriment, 
and for fome time is quite ſufficient. 
Were a regular mode of ſuckling a- 


dopted, it would be far from being a 


laborious taſk. Children, who are left 
to the care of ignorant nurſes, have 
their ſtomachs overloaded with impro- 
per food, which turns acid, and renders 


them very uncomfortable. We ſhould 


be particularly careful to guard them 
in their infant ſtate from bodily pain; 
as their minds can then afford them no 


B 2 amuſe- 


he Nurſery. 3 
The firſt thing to be attended to, is 


e 8 


RS 
amuſement to alleviate it. The firſt 
years of a child's life are frequently 

made miſerable througłꝭ negligence or 
ignorance. Their complaints are moſt- 


17 in their ſtomach or bowels; and | 
theſe complaints generally ariſe from 
the quality and quantity of their food. 


The ſuckling of a child alſo excites 

che warmeſt glow of tenderneſs Its 
dependant, helpleſs ſtate produces an 
affection, which may properly be term- 
ed maternal. I have even felt it, when 
I have ſeen a mother perform that 
office; and am of opinion, that ma- 
| ternal tenderneſs ariſes quite as much 
from habit as inſtin&, It is poſſible, I 
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The: Nurſery, 


am convinced, to acquire the affection 


of a parent for an adopted child; it is 


neceſſary, therefore, for a mother to 


perform the office of one, in order to 


produce in herſelf a rational affection 


for her 5 0 0 8 


- i a early contract the 
manners of thoſe about them. It is 
caſy to diſtinguiſh the child of a well- 
bred perſon, if it is not left entirely to 
the nurſe's care. Theſe women are 


of courſe ignorant, and to keep a child 


quiet for the moment, they humour 


all its little caprices. Very ſoon does 
it begin to be perverſe, and eager to 


be gratified in every thing. The uſual 
; B 3 mode 


N 


mode of acting is complying with the 
humours ſometimes, and contradicting 
them at others—juſt according to the 
dictates of an uncorrected temper. 
This the infant finds out earlier than 
can be imagined, and it gives riſe to 
an affection devoid of reſpect, Uni- 
formity of conduct is the only feafible 
method of creating both. An inflexi- 
ble adherence to any rule that has 
been laid down makes children com- 
fortable, and ſaves the mother and 
nurſe much trouble, as they will not 
often conteſt, if they have not once 
conquered, They will, I am ſure, 
love and reſpe& a perſon who treats 
_ them properly, if ſome one cle does 
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not indiſcreetly indulge them. ; I ance 
adicious father ſay, He 
would treat his child as he would his 


horſe: firſt convince it he was its 


maſter, and then its friend. But 
yet a rigid ſtyle of behaviour is by no 
means to be adopted; on the contrary, 


2 


I wiſh to remark, that it is 
years, of childhood that the happineſs 
of a human being depends entirely on 
others—and to. embitter thoſe years 
by needleſs reſtraint is cruel. To 
conciliate affeQion, affection muſt be 


ſhown, and little proofs of it ought + 


always to be given —let them not ap- 
pear weakneſſes, and t 
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will fink 
deep into the young mind, and call 
es B 4 forth 
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forch its moſt amiable propenſ ties: 
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The turbulent paſſions- may be kept | 
11-reaſo begins to dawn: : 
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out in ſuch filly, affected tones as muſt 


diſguſt; —yet theſe are the tones w. 
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the child firſt imitates, and its inno- 
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The Nurſery. 

| Children are taught revenge and 
Hes in their very cradles. If they fall 
down, or ſtrike their heads againſt 
any thing, to quiet them they are bid 
return the injury, and their little hands 


Held out to do it. When they cry, 


or are troubleſome, the cat or dog is 
chaſtiſed, or ſome bugbear called to 


take them away; which only terrifies 
them at firſt, for they ſoon find out 
that the nurſe means nothing by theſe 


© dreadful threatenings. Indeed, ſo well 
do they diſcover the fallacy, that I 
have ſeen little creatures, who could 


ſcarcely ſpeak, play over the ſame 
tricks with their doll or the cat. 


How, then, when 
under diſcipline, can precepts of truth 


be inforced,. when the firſt examples 


* 


they have had would lead them te 
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MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


T has been afferted, © That no be- 

ing, merely human, could properly 
educate a child.” I entirely coincide 
with this author ; but though perfec- 
tion cannot be attained, and unfore- 
ſeen events will ever govern human 
conduct, yet ſtill it is our duty to lay 
down ſome rule to regulate our ac- 
tions by, and to adhere to it, as conſiſt. | 


ently as our infirmities will permit. 
To be able to follow Mr. Locke's ſyſ- 
tem (and this may be ſaid of almoſt 
all treatiſes on ed ucation) the parents 
muſt have ſubdued their own paſſions, 

Which 
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M. oral Diſciptine. | 
which is not often the caſe in any con- 
ſiderable degree. 


The marriage ſtate is too often a 


Mate of diſcord; it does not always 

bappen that both parents are rational, 

and the weakeſt have it in their power 
to do moſt miſchief. 


How then are the tender minds 
of children to be cultivated ? — 


3 7 


Mamma 18. only anxious that they 


* 


ſhould love#her beſt, and perhaps 


takes pains | to Tok thoſe. ſeeds, 
which have produced ſuch luxuriant 
weeds 1 in her own mind. Or, what ill 


more frequently occurs, the children 
are at firſt made play-things of, and 


Moral Diſcipl "IP 
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when their tempers have been ſpoiled: 
by indiſcreet indulgence, they become 
troubleſome, and are moſtly left with 


ſervants; the firſt notions they imbibe, 


therefore, are mean and vulgar. They 


are taught cunning, the wiſdom of th at 


claſs of people, and a love of truth, 
the foundation of virtue, is. ſoon ob. 
literated from their minds, It is, in 


my opinion, a well- proved fact, that 


principles of truth are innate. Without ; 
reaſoning . we: aſſent to many truths; ; 
we feel their force, and 1 ſopbiſtry 


can only blunt thoſe feelings which 
nature has implanted in us as inſtinc- 
tive guards to virtue. Diſſimulation 
and cunning will ſoon drive all other 
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good qualities before them, 

prive the. mind of that beautiful ſim- 

plicity, which can never be too much 
- eheriſhed., 
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Indeed it is of the utmoſt confe- 
quence to make a child artleſs, or to 
ſpeak with more propriety, not to 
teach them to be otherwiſe; and in 
order to do ſo we muſt keep them out 
of the way of bad examples. Art is 
almoſt always practifed by ſervants, 
and the ſame methods which children 
obſerve them to uſe, to ſhield. them- 
lelves from blame, they will adopt 
and cunning is ſo nearly allied to falſe- 
hood, that it will infallibly lead to it— 


1 


or ſome fooliſh prevaticating fubter- 
fuge will occur, to filence any re- 
proaches of the mind which may arife, = 
if an attention to truth has been in- 3 | 


. 


ree of art is nl 
ious correction. Accidents or 
tricks are too frequently pu- 
| niſhed, and if children can coneed 
WF 2 theſe, they will, to avoid: chaſtiſement. 

Bf Refrain them, therefore, but never 
| F c correct them wi 


a very ſufficient 
eruelty to animals, infrriors, or thoſe 
nenen VICE. 
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Moral Diſcipline. 


Children ſhould be 
ter into converſation; but it requires 


THC, it 


No FTE 


great diſcernment to find out ſuch 
ubjects as will gradually improve 
them. Animals are the firſt objects 
* which catch their attention ; and I 
think little ſtories about them would 
not only amuſe but inſtruct at the lame 
time, and have the beſt effect in form- 
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ing the temper and cultivating the 
good diſpoſitions of the heart. There 
are many little books which, have 


r 


this tendency. One in particular I ; 


recollect: 7 The Perambulations of a 


Mouſe. I cannot here help mention- 
ing a book of hymns, in meaſured 
proſe, written by the ingenious author. 


* 1 


Moral Diſcipline; 17 
af many other proper leſſons for chil- 
dren. Theſe hymns, I imagine, would 
contribute to fill the heart with reli- 
gious ſentiments and affections; and, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
make the Deity obvious to the ſenſes. 
The underſtanding, however, ſhould 
not be overloaded any more than the 
ſtomach, IntelleQual improvements, 
like the. growth and formation of the 
body, muſt be gradual—yet there is no 
reaſon why tire mind ſhould lie fallow, : 
while its © frail tenement” is imper- 
ceptibly fitting itſelf for a more rea- 
ſonable inhabitant. It will not lie fal- 


low ; promiſcuous ſceds will be ſown. 


HY accident, and they will ſhoot up 


with 
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18 Moral Diſcipline. 
with the en and perhaps never be 
cradic of cated. 3 
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Whenever a child aſks a queſtion, 


it ſhould always have a reaſonable an- 
ſuwer given it. Its little paſſions ſhould 
be engaged. They are moſtly fond 
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of ſtories, and proper ones would 1 im- 
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prove them even while they are a- 
muſed. Inſtead of theſe, their heads 
are filled with improbable tales, and 
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ſuperſtitious accounts of inviſible be- 
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ings, which breed ſtrange prejudices 


— — 


and vain fears 1 in their minds. 
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The liſp of the nurſery is confirmed, 
and vulgar phraſes are acquired; which 
children, if poſſible, ſhould never hear. 
2 2 | Te 
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Moral Diſcipline. 
Jo be able to expreſs the thoughts with 
facility and propriety, is of great con- 
ſeguence i in life, and if children were 
never led aſtray in this is particular, it 
would prevent much trouble. 


The riot too of the kitchen, or any 
other place where children are left 
only with ſervants, makes the decent 
reſtraint of the parlour irkſome. A 
girl, who has vivacity, ſoon grows a 
romp; and if there are male ſervants, 
they go out a walking with them, aud 
will frequently take litele freedoms 
wich Miſs, the bearing with which 


gives a forwardneſs to her air, and 


makes her pert. The becoming mo- 
C 2 deſty, 
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20 Moral Diſcipline. 

deſty, which being accuſtomed to con- 
verſe with ſuperiors, will give a girl, 
is entirely done away. I muſt own, 
I am quite charmed when I ſee a ſweet 
young creature, ſhrinking as it were 
from obſervation, and liſtening rather 
than talking. It is poſſible a girl may 
have this manner without having avery 
good underſtanding. -If it ſhould be 
ſo, this diffidence prevents her from 


being troubleſome. - 


It is the duty of a parent*to preſerve 
a child from receiving wrong impreſ- 
ſions.—As to prejudices, the firſt no- 
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tions we have deſerve that name; for 
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it is not till we begin to waver in our 
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, 


opinions, that we exert our reaſon to 
examine them and then, if they are 


received, they may be called our own. 


The firſt things, then, that children 
ought to be encouraged to obſerve, 


are a ſtrict adherence to truth; a 


proper ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors; and 


condeſcenſion to inferiors. Theſe are 
the main articles; but there are many 
others, which compared to them are 


trivial, and yet are of 1 importance. | Ir 


is not pleaſing to lee a child full of bows | 


and grimaces ; yet they need not be 
ſuſſered to be rude. They ſhould be 
employed, and ſuch fables and tales 
may be culled out for them as would 
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Moral Diſcipline. 

Excite their curioſity. Ataſte for the 
Beauties of nat ure ſhould be very early 
"cultivated : many things, with reſpect 
to the vegetable and animal world, 

may be explained in an amuſing way ; 
and this is an innocent ſource of plea- 
ſure within every one's reach, 
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Above all, try to teach them to 
combine their ideas. It is of more uſe 
than can be conceived, for a child to- 
learn to compare things that are ſimi - 
lar in ſome reſpects, and different in 
others. 3 with them to be taught to 


I 4 
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think—thinking, indeed, is a ſevere 
exerciſe, and exerciſe of either mind or 
body will not at firſt be entered on, but 
| | with 
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| Moral Diſcipline. 23 
with a view to pleaſure. Not that I 
would have them 


from experience, they are 
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IND ER this head may be ranked 
all thoſe accompliſhments which 
merely render the perſon attractive; 
and thoſe half. learnt ones which do 
not improve the mind. © A little 


3 learning of any kind is a dangerous 
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thing ;” and ſo far from making a per- 
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ſon pleaſing, it has the contrary effect. 


Parents have moſtly ſome weighty 


— „ 


weighty buſineſs in hand, which they 
make a pretext to themſelves for ne- 
13 glecting the arduous taſk of educating 
their children; they are therefore ſent 
8 8 


: Exterior Accompl 


rocibliool, and the allowance for them 
is ſo low, that the perſon who under- 
takes the charge muſt have more than 
the can poſſibly attend to; of courſe, 
the mechanical parts of education can 
only be obſerved. 1 have known chil- 
dren Who could repeat things in the 
order they learnt them, that were quite 
at a loſs when put out of the beaten - 
track. If the underſtanding 1s not ex- 
erciſed, the memory will be employed Z 


to little. purpoſe. 


23 Girls learn ſomething of muſic, 
drawing, and geography; but they do 
not know enough to engage their atten- 


tion, and render it an employment of 
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26 Exterior Accompliſhments. 

tunes to their acquaintance, and have 
a drawing or two (half done by the 
maſter) to hang up in their rooms, 
they imagine themſelves artiſts for 
the reſt of their lives. It is not 
the being able to execute a trifling 
Jandſcape, or any thing of the kind, 
that is of conſequence — Theſe are 
at beſt but trifles, and the foolifh, 
indiſcriminate praiſes which are be- 
ſtowed on them only produce vanity. 


But what is really of no importance, 
when conſidered in this light, becomes 
of the utmoſt „when a girl has a fond- 
neſs for the art, and a deſire of excel - 
lence. Whatever tends to make a 
perſon in ſome meaſure independent 
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Exterior Accompliſhments. 
the ſenſes, is a prop to virtue. A- 

muſing employments muſt firſt occupy 
the mind ; and as an attention to mo- 

ral duties leads to piety, ſo whoever 

weighs one ſ 

and new ideas will raſh. into the mind. ” 

The facultics will. be exerciſed, and 

not ſuffered to fleep, which will give a 

variety to the character. 0 
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Dancing and elegance of manners: 
are very pleaſing, if too great a ſtreſs 
is not laid on them. Theſe acquire- 
ments catch the ſenſes, and open the 
way to the heart but unſupported by 
folid good qualities, their reign is ſhort. 


The lively thoughtleſſneſs of 


every young creature agreeable 
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28 Exterior Accompliſhments. 


for the time; but when. thoſe years 
= are flown, and ſenſe is not. ſubſtituted 
in the ſtead of vivacity, the follies of 


youth; are acted over, and they neyer 


conſider, that the things which pleaſe 
in their proper ſeaſon, diſguſt out of 1t. 
It is very abſurd to ſee a woman, 
whoſe brow time has marked with 
wrinkles, aping the manners of a girl 
3Z in her teens. 


* do not think it foreign to the pre- : 


#ent ſubje& to mention the trifling con- 


i 


verſations women are moſtly fond of. 
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1 In] general, they are prone to ridicule. 
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As they lay the greateſt ſtreſs on man- 
ners, the moſt reſpectable characters 
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will not eſcape its laſh, if deficient in 

this article. Ridicule has been, with 
ſome people, the boaſted teſt of truth 
—if ſo, our ſex ought to make won- 


derful improvements; but I am apt to 


think, they often exert this talent till 


they loſe all perception of it themſelves. 
Affectation, and not ignorance, is the 


fair game for ridicule; and even af- 


fectation ſome good-natured perſons 


will ſpare. We ſhould never give pain 
without a deſign to amend. 


Exterior accompliſhments are not to 


be deſpiſed, if the acquiring of them 


does not ſatisfy the poſſeſſors, and pre- 


vent their cultivating the more Apo 
ant ones. 


* 
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ARTIFICIAL MANN ERS. 


T may be thought, that artificial 
manners and exterior accompliſh- 
ments are much the ſame; but! 1 


the former take a far wider range, and 


are materially different. The one ariſes 


from affectation, and the other ſeems 
only an error in judgment. 


— * 


The emotions of the mind often ap- 


- 


-pear conſpicuous in the countenance 


” 


and manner. Theſe emotions, when 
:they anſe from ſenſibility and virtue, 
are inexpreſſibly pleaſing. But it is 
«eaſier to copy the caſt of countenance, 
than to cultivate the virtues which ani- 
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mate and improve it. 3 
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Artificial Manners. 31 
How many people are like whiten- 
ed ſepulchres, and careful only about * 
appearances! yet if we are too anxi- 
ous to gain the approbation of the 
world, we muſt often forfeit our own: 


— 


How bewitching is that humble ſoft- 
neſs of manners which humility gives 
birth to, and how faint are the imi- 
tations of affeQation! That gentleneſs 
of behaviour, which makes us courte- 
ous to all, andthat benevolence, whick 
makes us loth to offend any, and 
ſtudious to pleaſe every creature, is 


ſometimes copied by the polite; but 


how aukward is the copy ! The 
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32 Artificial Manners. 


tituted on all occaſions. No diſtinc- 
tions are made, and the 0 which 


Is only due to merit, appears to be 


laviſhed on all—Nay, affection is af- 
feed; at leaſt, the language is bor- 


rowed, when there is no glow of it in 


the heart. Civility is due to all, but 
regard or admiration ſhould never be 


expreſſed when it is not felt. 


| E TS 

As humility gives the moſt pleaſing 
caſt to the countenance, ſo from ſin- 
cerity ariſes that artleſſneſs of manners 
which is ſo engaging. She who ſuf- 
{ers herſelf to be ſeen as ſhe really is, 


Can never be thought affected. She 


43s ot ſolicitons to act a part; 3 her en- 
„„ OST . deayaus 


deavour is not to hide; but correct 
her failings, and her face has of courſe 
that beauty, which an attention to the 
mind only gives. I never knew a per: 
ſon really ugly, who was not fooliſh 


or vicious; and I have ſeen the moſt 
beautiful features deformed by paſſion 
and vice. It is true, regular features 
ſtrike at firſt; but it is a well ordered 


mind which occaſions thoſe turns of 


expreſſion in the countenance, which 
make a laſting impreſſion, 


Feeling is ridiculous when affected; 
and even when felt, ought not to be 
yed. It will appear if genuine; 


Hui When puſhed forward to notice, it 


is Obvious vanity has rivalled ſorrow, 


de borne when there 
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view 


To have in this. uncertain wor 
ſome ſtay, which cannot be undermin- 
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d 1e ne- 
cellty of cleanlineſs has been Staſi 
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on, As from the Gf mY 
mind receives a ſyn 
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55 far too much of a ** time is 


2 
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taken up in dreſs. This is an exteribr 
| accompli | 
Fw it by itſelf; The body Kides't 
x mind, "and It i is, in its turn, 0 ſeured 
by the drapery. I lite” to [ce ft 
frame of a picture ſo glaring, as *o 
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catch the eye and divide the attention. | 
Dreſs onght to adorn the perſon, 
and not rival it. It may be ſimple, he 
elegant, and becoming, without being || m 
__ expenſive; and ridiculous faſhions di.. w! 
. while ſingularity is avoided. or 
The beauty of dreſs (I ſhall raiſe aſto- 
niſhment by ſaying ſo) is its not be- 
ing conſpicuous one way or the other; 3 fc 
when it neither diſtorts, or hides the * 
human form by unnatural protuber- tl 
ances. If ornaments are muck ſtudied, | 
Aa conſcionſneſs of being well dreſſed 
e—and ſurely : 


Op: mean pride Gi not. give much 
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Ont of the abundance of 
heart the mouth ſpeaketh.”” And how | 
much converſation does dreſs furniſh, 


which ſurely cannot be very imprqpig 8 
or entertaining. f | 1 
It gives riſe to envy, and conteſts 


4 1 


for trifling ſuperiority, which do not 


render a woman very reſpectable 16 


2 | 75 1 . ; 5 
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Arts are nfed to 1 obtain money; 


and much is ſquandered away, which 


if ſaved for charitable purpoſes, might 
alleviate the diſtreſs: of many poor 
families, and / ſoften the heart of the 
girl who entered into ſuch ſcenes: of 


2 


1 


r © 


See 
8 3 L 


_ which enlivened 1 Wwe face, 
bid defiance ro time. Theſe nu- 


# * 


= merous and effential articles are ad- 


,  _ vertifedin 10 ridiculous a ſtyle, that 
I the rapid fale of them is a ver 7 ſevere 
reflection on the underſtanding g of thoſe 


4:20 nature : The red, too, t 


„gives, can never 
ſeen. It is not © a m zillumined 
face.” „The body does not charm, 
becauſe the mind is ſeen,” but juſt the 

contrary; and if caught by it a man 
marries a woman thus diſguiſed, he 
may chance not to be ſatisfied with her 
real perfon. © 

{trike viſitors; but 


. 


_ moſt delicate kind; ner does a wo- 
g herſelf in a way to at- 
tract languiſhing glances „ give us the 
moſt advantageous opinion of the pu- 
8 rity of her ming. 


> 3 BY 
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I I forgot to mention powder among 
the deceptions. It is a pity that it ſhould 
be ſo generally worn. The moſt beauti- 
ful ornament of the features is diſguiſ- 

5 ed, and the ſhade it would. give to the 
countenance. entirely loſt. The color 
of every perſon's hair generally ſuits. 

- the complexion, and is calculated to 

ſet it off. What abſurdity then do 

they run into, who uſe red, blue, and 
_ yellow. powder! — And what a falſe 
taſte does it exhibit | . 
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The quantity of pomatum is often 
diſguſting. We laugh at the Hotten- 
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5 Simplicity of Dreſs, and unaffeQted. 1 


manners, ſhould go together. They 
demand reſpect, and will be admired + 
by people of taſte, even when love is 
out of the queſtio. 


* 


ingenious arts, are 


brought to great perfection, and af- 


; \ 


moſt rational and Klicare 


was; 
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TH It is eaſy d out if a young per- 
ſon has a taſte for them. If they have; 


do not ſuffer it to lie dormant, Heaven 
kindly beſtowed it, and a a great bleſ- 
ſing it is; but, like all other bleſſings, 
may be perverted: 88 the intrinſic 


value is not leſſened by the perver- 


. fin, Should nature have been a nig- 


* 
> 


ard to them in this reſpect, perſuade - 


* 


WY 
en de more ridiculous... _ 58925 


ecution. 
artleſs airs ten f min 
puhen it has been harraſſed by care; 


"of 
«20 
N 


and I have been raiſed from the very 

| - depths. of ſorrow, by the 
monp of ſe 

| tions, 41 have 


on Him, from whom all 


* 


ſe cannot be really 


perſon is fond of tracing the 
effects of the paſſions, and marking the 


appearances they give to the counte- 


- nance, they will be glad to fee cha- 
racters diſplayed on canvaſs, and enten 
into the ſpirit of them; but if by them 

ox of nature has not been read, 


obſerve the 


Works of fancy are very amuſing, 
2 girl has a lively fancy ; but if ſhe 
makes others do the eſt part of 
them, and only wiſhes for the credit 


of doing them, do not encourage 


— . * 


Writing may be termed a fine art; 
and. I am fure, it is a very uſcful one. 
The ſtyle in particular deſerves atten- 
tion. Young people are very apt 
ſubſtitute words for ſentiments, and 
clothe mean thoughts 1 in pompous dic- 
tion. Induſtry and time are neceſſary 


to cure this, and will often do it. 
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Children ſhould be led! into correſpon- = f 
ences, and methods adopted to make 


them write down their fentiments, : and 
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cading, and ſuch arts : as have been 
7 mentioned, would fill up the 


prevent a) | dung perſon's 


ing loſt in diſſipation, which ener- 


4 * 
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=» "wates the mind, and often leads to im- 

_ proper connections. When! abits are 

- Sixed, and a character in "ome. mea- 

* Tire re formed, the entering into the 
* a cos Bags | 


The Fine 


'buſy world, ſo far from 
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gerous, is ufefdl. 


wo are full of: 
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if admitation is, 
more ſouglit for than improvement. 
make obſcrvation 
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Arts. | 
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READING. 


[T\-is:an' old, but awery true obſer- 


vation, that the human mind muft 
ye RY 


- who reflect can tell, of what import- 
© ance it is for the mind to have ſome re- 
BE” ſource in itſelf, and not to be entirely 
„ dependant en the ſenſes for employ- 
E ment and amuſement. If it unfortu- 
is fo, it muſt ſubmit to mean- 


a 


- 


when reaſon and virtue will-not give 


their ſanction, conſtitutes great part of 


be warfare of life. What ſupport, 
then, have they wha are al ſenſes, 


> 


ployment, if pe 


Reading is the moſt rational em- 


words; or with a view 


ons which give 2 


F 


Prong account of the human paſſions, 


* 


life, ought 


judgment is 
formed; or at leaſt exerciſed. Such - 


— 1 


+ 


- accounts are one great cauſe 
affectation of young women. 


the noveliſt; readin g. 
therefore, will often co- operate to make 
his fair admirers inſignificant. 


are in our language many, in which 
inſtruction and amuſement are bl 


T mention this book on account of 


» 


tiful - allegories and affect 
fimilar ones may cahly 
ſtrikes, moſt. 

Forcibly when illuſtrated by 
fancy. The ſentiments 
obſerved, 


alaeeern ons det form 


may reſtrain g them 
ous to have the reputation of 


y only praiſe the authors 
iſputable. I am fick 


merit is ii 
ring of t 


rn 


Fo 


ſpirit of thoſe authors, or underſtand 
them. ; , 10 : 2p . 


A florid ſtyle moſtly paſſes with the 
ignorant for fine writing ; many ſen- 


© 7 14 


tences are admired that have no mean - 


9 : þ | , : l $4957 


4 % 


ing in them, though they contain | 


„ 
. * 
I. 


« words of thunderin found, * and 


others that have nothing to recom- 
mend them but ſweet and muſical 


terminations. 9} | © V 
+04 bene md "(1893 
Books of theology are not calculate 
for young perſons ; religion is beſt 


4 7 


taught by example. The Bible thoul 
read with particular x 


* 


ſo facred a book; leſt they might eon- 


ſider that as a taſk, which ought to be 
a a ſource of the moſt exalted ſatisfaQtion, 


£& 


It may de obſerved, that I recom- 


mend the mind's being put into a pro- 


* 


per train, and then left to itſelf... Vixed 


— 


rules cannot be given, it muſt depend 


o 


on the nature and ſtrength of the un- 


„ <7 * 


derſtanding; and thoſe who obſerve 


it can beſt tell what kind of cultiva- 


1 


tion will improve it. The mind is not, 
cannot be ereated by the teacher, 


* 5 "= 


_ though it may be .cukivated, and its 


5 


wers found out. 
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lectual enjoyments; but when the no- 
velty of the ſcene is worn off, the want 7 
of them will be felt, and nothing elſe 


can fill up the void. | The mind is 


-confined to the body, and muſt fink 


into ſenſuality J for it has nothing to 
do but to provide for 1 it, “ how it ſhall 
eat and drink, and wherewithal } it mall 
be clothed.” 


All kinds of refinement have been 
found fault with for increaſing our 
cares and ſorrows; yet ſurely the 
contrary effect alſo ariſes from them. 
Taſte and thought open many fources 
of pleaſure, which do not depend on 


* 


employment of the mind is 
ufficient excuſe for neglecting domeſ- 
tic duties, and I cannot conceive that 


” 
oY . 


they are incompatible. A woman 
may fit herſelf to be the companion 
and friend of a man of ſenſe, and yet 


know how to take care of his family. 
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BOARDING- 


F ua mother has leiſure 
ſfſenſe, 
ter, I think ſhe could beſt e 
them herfelf ; but as many family rea- 
nder it neeeſſary fo 8 
fend” them from home, 


> 


_ 


is my opinion, that the manners 4 
too much attended to in all fehoo 
and in the nature of things it cat 
be otherwiſe, as 
houſe d 

ple can judge 

is neglected, t 

taught to all, 


Ea 


Boarding · School. 


ing of things they have not capaci 
er” ti ſtand ; few things are 
„ but many follies 
immoderate fond- 


o prepare a woman to fulfil the 
t duties of a wife and mo- 


8 


cher, are certainly che objects that 


period of life; yet accompliſhments 
are moſt thought of, and they, and all- 


— 


powerful beauty, generally gain the 
heart; and as the keeping of it is not 


x 
* * * * 


dered of until it is loſt, they are 


ob 
8 
8 


© . : 


eemed of the. moſt conſequence. 
cannot attend to the 
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Boarding-Schools.: 
minds of the number ſhe is obliged tor 
have. She may have been many years 

fruggling to get eſtabliſhed,; 
fortune ſmiles, does not chuſe to leſe 
the opportunity of providing for ol 
age; therefore continues to enlarge 
ſchool, with a view to accumulate * 
competency for that purpoſe. De- 
meſtic concerns cannot poſſibly be 
made a part of their employment, or. 
proper converſations often entered on. 
| Improper books will by ſtealth be in- 
troduced; 'and the bad example. of. 
one or two vicious children,. in the 
play-hours, infect a number. Their 
titude and tenderneſs are not called 


affection. Many miſeries 
of a mild diſpoſit n ſuffer, which. 


but the virtues are beſt learnt at home, 
if a mother will- give up her time and 
thoughts to the taſk ; but if ſhe can; 
not, they ſhould be ſent to ſchool; for 
ple who do not manage their chil- 
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H E forming of the temper ought 
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to be the continual thought, and 


© 
2 


the firſt taſk of a parent or teacher. 


For to ſpeak moderately, half the mi- 


7 "8 * 


ſeries of life ariſe from peeviſhneſs 


ora tyrannical domineering temper. 


8 


The tender, who are ſo by nature, or 
thoſe whom religion has moulded with 
ſo heavenly a diſpoſition, give way for 
fake of peage—yet ſtill this gi 
way undermines their domeſtic com- 
fort, and ſtops the current of affeQion ; 
they labor for patience, --and labor 
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1 governing of our temper is 
truly the our whole lives ; 
but ſurely it would very much aſſiſt 
us if we were early put into the right 


road. As it is, when reaſon gains 
ſome ſtrength, ſhe has mountains of 


*. 1 : * * 


# 


rubbiſh to remoye, or perhaps exerts 
all b ers to juſtify the errors of 
folly and paſſion, rather than root them 
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As conſtant attention to the manage- 


LY 


ment of the temper produces gentle- 
neſs and humility, and is 
: 00 occaſions, as it is not done * to be 
. een of men.“ This meek ſpirit ariſes 
5 | odd fo ſenſe and re 
mould not be confounded 


ſed on 


* 


1 ger > 
„ I 


lence and timidity ; weakneſſes of mind, 
which often paſs for good nature. 
who ſubmits, without conviction, to a 
parent or huſband; will as unreaſon- 
ably tyranniſe over her ſervants z- for 
{laviſh fear and tyranny: go. te ether. 
Reſentment, indeed, may a 

felt occaſionally by the beſt of Levi 
beings; yet humility will ſoon con- 


quer it, and convert ſcorn and con- 


tempt into pity, and drive out that 


haſty pride which is always guarding 


* 


Self from inſult; which takes fire on the 
moſt trivial occaſions, and which will not 


* = 


admit of a ſuperior, or even an e qu: 
With ſuch a temper is often join 
that baſhful aukw-ardneſs which ariſes 


W 
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| diffidence ; but which does not, in 
inion, deſerve ſueh a diſti 
ility is not innate, but like 
ity muſt be cul- 


miſcarriages and miſtakes have 


n a cauſe · of pain when 
for our folly we remember. 


Few people l 
though they ſeverely cenſure 
on whoſe ſide they ſay the fault always 
lieve, :t 


Me 7. emper. 65 


there is not a temper in the world 


which does not need correction, and 
of courſe attention. Thoſe who are 
termed good-humored, are frequent- 
Iy giddy, indolent, and inſenſible; yet 
becauſe the ſociety they mix with ap- 
pear ſeldom diſpleaſed with a perſon 
who does not conteſt, and will laugh 
off an affront, they imagine themſelves 
. pleaſing, when they are only not diſ- 
agreeable. Warm tempers are too f 
eafily irritated. The one requires a 
ſpur, the other a rein. Health of 
mind, as well as body, muſt 1 in general 
be obtained by patient ſubmiſſion to 
bell. denial, and c opera- 
tions. 5 
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duces many effects. While we. are 


; moſt. eflential ſervices. | Active virtue 


If the preſence of the Deity, be in- 
culcated and dwelt. on till an habitual, 


revergnce is eſtabliſhed, in the mind, 


it will check the ſallies of anger and 


ſneers of peeviſhneſs, which corrode 
our peace, and render us wretched, 


without any claim to pity. 


ſo ordered things, that one cauſe pro- 


looking into another's mind, and form. 
ing their temper, we are inſenſibly.- 
corretting our oun; and every act 
of benevolence which. we exert to our 
fellow- creatures, does ourſelyes the. 


fits 


The Temper. 67 

fits us for the ſociety” of more exalted 
beings. Our philatithrophy is aproof,” 
we are told, that we are capable of 
loving our Creator. Indeed this divine 
love, or charity, appears to me the 


originally ſtampt on the ſoul, aud 
Which is to be renewed. Exalted 
views Will raiſe the mind above triling 


which make us a'torment to ourlelves 
and others. Our teinper will gradu- 
ally improve, and yanity, which * the 
creature is made ſubject to,” has not 
an entire dominion. 
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principal trait that remains of the if. 
| trious image of the "Deity, which wha” 


cares, and the many little weakneſſes, | 
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But 1 have digreſſed. A judicious 


parent can only manage a child in this 


important article; and example will 


beſt enforce precept. 


. Be careful, however, not to make 
hypocrites; ſmothered flames will 


blaze out with more violence for hav- 
ing been kept down. Expect not to 


do all yourſelf; experience muſt enable 
the child to aſſiſt you; you can only 


lay the foundation, or prevent bad 


propenſities from ſettling into habits. 
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UNFORTUNATE SITUATION OF Fg- 


MALES, FASHIONABLY EDUCATED, 


AND LEFT WITHOUT A * 


1 Havx hitherto 42 7 ſpoken of thoſe 

females, who will have a proviſion 
made for them by their parents. But 
many who have been well, or at leaſt 
faſhionably educated, are left without 
a fortune, and if they are not entirely 
devoid of delicacy, they muſt fre- 
quently remain ſingle. 

Few are the modes of earning a ſub⸗ | 
fiſtence, and thoſe very humiliatin g. 
| Perhaps to be an bumble companion 
do be rich old couſin, or what is ſtill 

1 5 7 worſe, 
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worſe, to live with ſtrangers, who are 
To intolerably tyrannical, that none of 
their own relations can bear to live 

with them, though they ſhould even 
expect a fortune in reverſion. It is 
impoſſible to enumerate the many 
hours of anguiſh ſuch a perſon muſt 

ſpend. Above the ſervants, yet con- 
ſidered by them as a ſpy, and ever re- 
minded of her inferiority when in 
converſation with the ſuperiors, If 
ſhe cannot condeſcend to mean flat. 
tery, ſhe has not a chance of being a 
favorite; and ſhould any of the vi- 
ſitors take notice of her, and ſhe for a 
moment forget her ſubordinate ſtate, | 
dhe is ſure to be reminded of it, 8 
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Faſhionably eucatel, & R 
Painfully ſenſible of unkindneſs, ſhe 
is alive to every thing, and many far- 
caſms reach her, which were perhaps 
directed another way. She is alone, 
| hut out from equality and confidence, 
and the concealed anxicty inipairs her 
conſtitution; for ſhe muſt wear a 
cheerful face, or be diſm: fled. The 
being dependant on the caprice of a 
fellow - creature, though certainly very 
neceflary | in this ſtate of diſcipline, is 
yet a very bitter corrective, which We 
would ain ſhrink from. 


A teacher at a ſchool is only a kind | 
of upper ſervant, who has n more work 
than the menial ones. 3 
3 ͤ - 
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thought a great charity. 
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A governeſs to young ladies is 
equally diſagreeable. It is ten to one 


if they meet with a reaſonable mother; 


and if the is not ſo, ſhe will be conti- 
nually finding fault to prove ſhe is not 
ignorant, and be diſpleaſed if her 
pupils do not improve, but angry if 


the proper methods are taken to make 


them do ſo. The children treat them 


with diſreſpect, and often with inſo- 
lence. In the mean time life glides 
away, and the ſpirits with i it; * and 
when youth and genial years are 
flown,” they have nothing to ſubſiſt | 
on; or, perhaps, on ſome extraordi- 
nary occaſion, ſome ſmall allowance | 
may be made for them, which is 
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fefpionably educated, Sc. 73 

The few trades which are left, are 
now gradually falling- into the hands 
of the men, and certainly they are not 
very reſpectable. 


It is hard for a perſon who has a 
reliſh for poliſhed ſociety, to herd with 
the vulgar, or to- condeſcend to mix 
with her former equals when ſhe is 
conſidered in a different light. What 
unwelcome heart-breaking knowledge 
is then poured in on her! I mean a 
view of the ſelfiſhneſs and depravity of | 
the world; for every other acquire= 
ment is a ſource of pleaſure, though 
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| eſp may occaſion temporary incon- 
 pemiences.” . cutting is the con- 
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7% Unfertunate Situation of Females 
_ tempt he meets with !—A young mind 
| looks round for love and friendſhip; 
but love and friendſhip fly from po- 
verty: expect them not if you are 
poor! The mind muſt then ſink into 
meanneſs, and accommodate itſelf to 
its new ſtate, or dare to be unhappy. 
Yet i think no refleQing perſon would 
give up the experience and improve- 
ment they have gained, to have avoid- 
ed the misfortunes ; on the contra 


> 
they are thankfully ranked amongſt 
the choiceſt bleflings of life, when we 
are not under their immediate preſſure. 


How carneſt]y does a mind full of 
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faſhionably educated, Ge. 75 
hip, and long to meet with good un- 
alloyed. When fortune ſmiles they 
hug the dear delufion ; but dream not 
that it is one. The painted cloud dif- 
appears ſuddenly, the ſcene is chang- 
ed, and what an aching void is left in 
the heart! a void which only religion 
can fill up—and how few ſeek this 
internal comfort! | 


MN woman, who has beauty without 
ſentiment, is in great danger of being 
ſeduced ; and if ſhe has any, cannot 
guard herſelf from painful mortifiea- 
tions. It is very diſagreeable to keep 
up a continual reſerve with men ſhe 
has been formerly familiar with ; ; yet 
. — | 10 
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76 Unfortunate Situation of Females, 


if ſhe places confidence, it is ten to 
| -one but ſhe is deceived. Few men 
feriouſly think of marrying an inferior; 
and if they have honor enough not to 
take advantage of the artleſs tender- 
neſs of a woman: who loves, and thinks 
not of the difference of rank, they do 
not undeceive her until ſhe has antici- 
pated happineſs, which, contraſted with 
her dependant ſituation, appears de- 
lightful. The diſappointment is ſe- 
vere; and the heart receives a wound 
which does not eaſily admit of a com- 
pleat cure, as the good that is milled 
is not - valued according to its real 
worth: for fancy drew the picture, 
and grief delights to create food to i 


7 feed on. 


faſhionably educated, Sc. 77 


If what I have written ſhould be read 


by parents, who are now going on in 


thoughtleſs extravagance, and anxous: 

only that their daughters may be gen- 
teelly educated, let them conſider to 

| what ſorrows they expoſe them.; for I: 


have not over-coloured the picture. 


— 


Though I warn parents to guard | 


againſt leaving their daughters to en- 
counter ſo much miſery ; yetif a young 


woman falls into it, ſhe ought. not to 
be diſcontented. Good muſt ulti- 
mately ariſe from every thing, to thoſe 
who look beyond this infancy of their 
being; and here the comfort of a good 
conſcience is our only ſtable * 
The main buſineſs of our lives is o 
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78 Unfortunate Situation, &c. 
learn to be virtuous; and HE who! 18 
training us up for immortal bliſs, Knows 
beſt vchat trials will conttibate to make 
us ſoz; and our reſignation and im- 
provement will render us reſpectable 
to ourſelves; and to that Being, whoſe 
apptobation ĩs of more value than life 
itſelf. It is true, tribulation produces 
anguiſh, and we would fain avoid the 
bitter cup, though convinced! its effects 
would be the moſt falutary. The We -.. 
mighty is then the kind parent, who 
| chaſtens and educates, and indulges us 
not when it would. tend to our hurt. 
He is compaſſion itſelf, and never 
wounds but to heal, when the ends of + 
correction are : anſwered. 


1. Y 


1 Tnixx there is not a ſubject that 
mits ſo little of reaſoning on as 
ules be- laid down that —* 
will not appear to lean too much one 
88 = the _— e 2 
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love; nor can 


— "y this: — et ws 


a judge in their own-cafe?- Per- 
haps, before they begin to conſider the 

matter, they ſee through the medium 

paſſion, and its ſuggeſtions are often 
miſtaken for thoſe of reaſon. We 
can no other: way account for-. tl 
ſurd., matches we every day have an 


rtunity of obſerving; for in th | 


FEES reſpect, 
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reſpect, even the moſt ſenſible men and 
women err. A variety of cauſes will 
occaſion an attachment; an a endea- 
vour to ſupplant another, or being by 
ſome accident confined to the ſociety 
of one perſon. Many have found 
themſelves entangled in an affair of 
honor, who only meant to fill up the 
beavy hours in an amuſing way, or 
raiſe jealouſy in ſome other boſom. 

It is a difficult taſk to write on 
ſubject when our own paſſions are 
likely to blind us. Hurried away by 
our feelings, we are apt to ſet thoſe 
things dawn as general maxims, which 


ough it is not e 
rſon ſhould act under the imme- 
diate influence of paſſion, yet they cer- 
tainly have no excuſe who are actuated 


only by vanity, and deceive by an 


vivocal behaviour in order to gratify | 
here are quite as man | 
coquets as female, and they are 
nicious peſts. to ſociety, 
their, ſphere of action is larger, anc 
they are leſs expoſed to the cenſure o 
the world. A fmothered ſigh, domn- 
caſt look, and the many other little 
arts which are played off, may give ex- 
treme pain to a ſincere, artleſs woman, 
though ſhe cannot reſent, or complain 


O 


** 


| to obvious, I need not point it out. 


, = 


paſſions, preyed on by them. 
Neither can they, for the ſake of pre- 
fent pleaſure, bear to act in ſuch a 
manner, as that the retro 


dves notapprove. T 

8 has often been the caſe 5 and the 
ſion muſt either be rooted out, or the 

continual allowances and excuſes: that 
are made will hurt the mind, and leſ- 
ſen the reſpect for virtue. Love, un- 
ſupported by eſteem, | r 


or lead to depravity; as, on the con- 
trary, when a worthy perſon is the ob- 
je, it is the greateſt inoentive to in- 
provement, and has the beſt effect on 
the manners and temper. We ſhould _ | 
abvays try to fix in our minds the ra- 
tional grounds we have for loving a 
rſon, that we may be able to reeol- 


pay 


ee CS Tad Tam 


ſentment; we ſhould then habitually _ 
practiſe forbearance, and the many 
ty diſputes which interrupt domeſtic 
ce would be avoided. A woman 
onably be unhappy, if the 
is attached to a man of ſenſe and 
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not to. be, conquered. 
women go aſtray,” it is 
not the ſtars, that are to be 


A reſolute endeavour will 


wy 


almoſt always overcome difficulties. 
I knew a woman very early 


88 
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yet ſhe ſaw his faults 3 his principles 
' were-unfixed, and his prodigal turn 
would have obliged her to have re- 
ſtrained every benevolent emotion of 
her heart. She exerted her influence 
to improve him, but in vain did ſhe 


— rp. 


for years try to do it. Convinced of 
the impoſſibility, ſhe determined not to 
' marry him, though ſhe was forced to 


encounter poverty and its attendants... 


* : oy * . 4 
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It is too _univerſat à maxim with 
noveliſts, | that love is felt but once; 
though it appears to me, that the heart 
which is capable of receiving an im- 

Wl prefſion at all, and can diſtinguiſh, will 
f tum to a new object when the firſt is 
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I am convinced it is 
neſs has the firſt place in the mind, 


| and notions of perfection are not af- 
x y ladies are 


to conſtan 
delicately miſerable, and imagine that 
they are lamenting the loſs of a 
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| longed beyond their natural courſe, 

re of appearing: he- 
: | : roines, and we deceive- ourſelves as 
well as others. When any ſudden ſtroke 

fate 8 res us of thoſe we love, 


we may not readily get the better of 
ie blow; but when we find we bave 
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been led aſtray by our paſſions, and 
that it was our own imaginations 

which gave the high colouring to the 

picture, we may be certain time will 

drive it out of our minds. For we 

cannot often think of our folly with- 

out being diſpleaſed with ourſelyes, | 
and ſuch reflections are quickly ba= 
niſhed. Habit and duty will co-ope- 

rate, and religion may overcome what 

reaſon has in vain combated withz © 
but refinement and romance are often 
confounded, and ſenſibility, which oc- 

calrons this kind of- inconſtancy, is | 
ed to have the contrary effect. 
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© Nothing can more tend to deſtroy 
a peace of mind, than platonic attach- 
ments. They are begun in falſe re- 
fſſinement, and frequently end in ſor- 
row, if not in guilt. The two extremes 
often meet, and virtue carried to ex- 
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ceſs will ſometimes lead to the oppo- 
ſite vice. Not that I mean to inſinuate 
hat there is no ſuch thing as friend- 
Hip between perſons of different ſexes; 3 
1 am convinced of the co 
| Wy mean to obſerve, that if a wo⸗ 
man's heart 1 is diſengaged, ſhe thould 
not give way to a pleaſing deluſion, 

and imagine ſhe will be ſatisfied with 


the friendſhip of a man ſhe admires, 
and prefers to the reſt 
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we do not guard its firſt emotions, we 


ſhall not afterwards be able to' prevent 


its ſighing for impoſſibilities. If there — 


7 


are any inſuperable bars to an union 


in the common way, try to diſmiſs the 
dangerous tenderneſs, or it will under- 


mine your comfort, and betray vou : 


into many errors. To attempt to 


raiſe ourſelves above human beings is 


ridiculous - wecannot extirpate our paſ- 
ſions, nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould, 
thou 

to ſtray too near a precipice, leſt we 
fall over before we are aware. \ 


it may be wiſe fometimes not 


* 


Ne can- 
not avoid much vexation arid ſorrow, 


The heart is very treacherous, and if 


if we are ever ſo prudent; it is then 


* 


danger our innocence, or lead to re- 
pentance, Love gilds all the pr 
of life, and though it cannot always 
exclude apathy, it makes many cares 
Dean Swift hated the 
only loved particular per- 
pride rivalled them. A 


- 


oliſh wiſh of riſing ſuperior to the 
mon wants and deſires of the 


one as well as himſelf, . Univerſal be- 
nevolence i is the firſt duty, and we 
ſhould be careful not to let any paſ- 
ſion ſo engroſs our thoughts, as to pre- 
vent our practiſing it. After all the 
dreams of rapture, carthly pleaſures | 
will not fill the mind, or ſupport it . 
when they have nat the ſanction of 
reaſon, or are too much depended on. 
The tumult of paſſion will ſubſide, 
and even the pangs of diſappoint- 


ment ceaſe to be felt. But for the 


wicked there is a worm that never 
dies—a guilty conſcience. While that A 
calm ſatisfaction which reſignation 
$roducds; which cannot be deſcribed, 


* 9 
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but may be attained, in ſome degree, 


thoſe who try to keep in the ſtrait, 
ough thorny path which leads to 
ſs, ſhall ſanRify the ſorrows, and 
the character of virtue. 
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If we were born only “ to 


- 


.rot,”” the ſooner 


ered the 
r; but as women are here 
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lowed to have fouls, the ſoul ought to 
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be attended to. In youth a woman 
endeavours to pleaſe the other ſ 
order, generally ſ 
ried, 


aking, to get mar- 

d this endeavour calls forth all | 
her powers. If ſhe has had a tolera- 

ble education, the foundation only, is 

the mind does not ſoon arrive 

1 ſhould not be en- 
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groſſed by domeſtic cares before any 


habits are fixed. The paſſions alſo 
& toe much influence over the 


ſome years after, 

the mind improves 

ure for reflection, | 
ect on 5 but how 


hen they are 
before they have had time to think, 


or find that they jar 
? Nay, ſhould they 


1 


lovers deſeribed in novels, and their 
want of knowledge makes them fre- 
quently diſguſted wih the man, when 
the fault is in human nature. 


me ſtrength, | e will in all probabi- 
lity pay more attention to her actions 
than a girl can be expected to do; 


and if ſhe thinks ſeriouſly, ſhe will 


- 


chuſe for a companion a man of prin- 


ciple; and this perhaps young people 
do not ſufficiently attend to, or ſee 


the necelty of doing, A woman of 
feeling muſt be very much hurt if the 
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5 is obliged to keep her children out of 
their father's. company, that their mo- 
rals may not be injured by his con- 
verſation; and beſides, the whole ar- 

duous taſk of education devolyes on 

her, and in ſuch a caſe it is not very 
practicabhle. Attention to the educa- 
b | tion of children muſt be irkſome, when 


* 


life appears. to have ſo many charms, 
| and i its pleaſures are not found falla- 


: 


SS 1 


Þ cious. N Many are but juſt. returned g 
from, a boarding- ſchool, when they 
are placed at the head of a family, 
- and how fit they are to manage it, 1 
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leave the judicious to judge. Can | 
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they i improve a child's underſtanding, 
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when they are ſcarcely out of the Kate 
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reſerve are often wanting. The conſtant 


attendant on too much familiarity is 


contempt. Women are often before 
marriage prudiſh, and afterwards they, 
think they may innocently give way 
to fondneſs; and :overwhelm the poor 
man with it. They think th 

a legal right to his affections, and 
grow remiſs in their endeavours to 
pleaſe. T here are a thouſand name 
leſs decencies which good ſenſe gives 
riſe to, and artleſs proofs of regard 
which flow from the heart, and will 
reach it, if it ĩs not depraved. It has 
ever occurred to me, that is was ſuf⸗ 
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for, 2 woman to receive car 
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derfieſs, The latter is the ſweetet NN - 
| ife ; but, like all other cor- | LS 

particular I. 

: ns; to exhilarate the ſpirits, WW 

$ neſs, or loft in 6 
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Pride, as not 
affront; thou 


fill up the vacuums of life; 
many of our ſex ſuffer theirs to lie 
dormant. A little ridicule and 
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Matrimony, 


| vantage. If they have a tolerable un- 


derſtanding, it has a chance to be cul. 


tivated. They are forced to ſee hu- 
man nature as it is, and are not left to 
dwell on the pictures of their own ima- 
ginations. Nothing, 1 am ſure, calls 


forth the faculties ſo much as the be- 


ing obliged-to ſtruggle with the world; 
and this is not a woman's province in 
a married ſtate. Her ſphere of action 
is not large, and if ſhe is not taught to 
look into her own heart, how trivial 
are her occupations and purſuits! 
What: little arts engroſs and narrow 
her mind! * Cunning fills up the 
mighty void of ſenſe 3“ and cares, 
which do not improve the heart or un 
| Ae'erſtand 


+ ; * 


derſtanding, take up her attention, 
Of courſe, ſhe falls a prey to ehildiſſ 


anger, and ſilly capricious humors, 


which render her rather inſignificant 
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In a comfortable ſituation, a * 
vated mind is neceſſary to render a 


v 


woman contented ; and i in a miſerable 


one, it is her only conſolation. =* ſen- 
ſible, delicate woman, who by fome- 
ſtrange accident, or miſtake, is joined 
to a fool or a brute, muſt be wretched 
beyond all names of wretchedneſs, if 
her views, Are confined. to the preſent. 


ſcene, ... Of what importance, then, f is 


ual improvement, when ouf 


* I. * 


CcOm- 


1 


ed, and the mind not left to fluctuate 
in the time of diſtreſs, when it can re- 


of our deareſt hopes. How 


they can be fatisfied, who have not 


gs 


is conviction, I ca "conceive ;, l 
ther think they will turn to ſome 

wol worldly fupport, and fall into folly, 
not vice. For a little refinement only 
leads a woman into the wilds of ro- 
mance, 
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mance, if ſhe is not religious; nay, 


more, there is no true ſentiment with- 


out it, nor perhaps any other efſectual 
check to the paſſions. 
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8 every kind of n concera 


and family buſineſs is properly 

a woman's province, to enable her to 

diſcharge her duty ſhe ſhould ſtudy 
the different branches of it. Nothing 
is more uſeful in a family than a little 
3 = by knowledge of phyſic, ſufficient to make 
E the miſtreſs” of it a judicious nurſe. 

Many a perſon, who has had a ſenſible 
phyſician to attend them, have been 
loſt /for want of the other; for ten- 

derneſs, without judgment, ſometimes 

does more harm than good. 


The ignorant imagine there is ſome- 
thing very myſterious in the practice 
| | | 4 3 1 | of 


ef phyſic. They expect a medicine 
to work like a charm, and know no- 
thing of the progreſs and criſis of diſ- 
orders. The keeping of the patient low 
appears cruel; all · kind of regimen is 
diſregarded, and though de fever 
rages, they cannot be perſuaded no: 
. them inflammatory food. I 
« How (ſay they) can a perſon get well 4 
without nourhment? ?: 
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The mind, too, ſhould be ſoothe 
at the fame time; and indeed; when? 
ever it ſinks, ſoothing is; at firſt, better 


HE 
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than reaſoning. The ſlackened nerves 
=: WH Ng to be braced by words. When 
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mind's worried by care, or opprefled 
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in a moment 
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thereby. It is 
words of the Apoſtle, and from many 
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tie purifying of their hearts. He who- 
made us muſt know what will tend to · 


_ grievous, and the heart | 
anguiſh when deprived of what it loves, 
and the tongue can ſcarcely faulter-- 


when it is ſo contrary. to our own. Due 
ance ought then to be 
human infirmities, and the unhappy 
| ſhould be conſidered as objects of com-- 
paſſion, rather than blame. But in a 
different ſtile does conſolatory advice 
= generally run ;. for inſtead of pouring: 
$-or wine into the wound, it tends. 
to convince the 
that they are weak as 
OE 
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I am apt to imagine, that ſorrow and 
reſignation are not incompatible; and 
that though religion cannot make ſome 
diſappointments pleaſant, it prevents 
our repining, even while we ſmart un- 
der them. Did our feelin gs and reaſon 
always coincide, our paſſage through 
this world could not juſtly be termed 


a warfare, and faith would no longer 
be a virtue. It is our preferring the 
things that are not ſeen, to thoſe which 
are, that proves us to be the heirs of 
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On the ſacred word of che Moſt 
High, We rely with firm aſſurance, 


that the ſufferings of the preſent l 
gs 2 . will 
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De ultory Thoughts. | 


and eternal weight of glory; yet 
they are allowed to be - affliftions, 
which, though temporary, muſt fill | 
Mio. A 


The difference between thoſe who 
ſorrow without ho 


look up to Heaven, is not that the 
one feel more than the other, 
may be both equally depreſſed; but 
the latter think of the peaceable fruits 
which are to reſult from the diſci- 


pline, and therefore patiently ſubmit. 


I have almoſt run into a ſermon,— 
and I ſhall not make an apology for it. 
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v0 contributes to make us | 


confequence; both theſe qua- ; 


if we are confined 

to a ſick chamber. Various are the 
-misfortunes of life, and it may be the 
death in all its 
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1 FROM DISA PPOINMEN 
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OST women, 


opinions and virtuous / F By 
by ſtarts, and while we are giving way IF 
to the love and admiration which thoſe” 
qualities raiſe, they are quite different 
creatures. It is refleQic 


4 RE 


paſſion that we think mo 
oon rival all the reſt; it is then in our 
Power, this way, to ſtrengthen 8 
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good diſpoſitions, and in ſome meaſure 
to-eſtabliſh a. character, which will not 


: d on every accidental impulſe. 
* To be convinced of truths, and yet 
not: to feel or act up to them, 1s a 
| commonthing. Preſent pleaſurt drives 
all before it, and adverſity is merci- | 
fully ſent to force / us to think. 


In the ſchool of adverſity we learn 
knowledge as well as virtue; yet we 
lament our hard fate, dwell on our diſ- EH 


.* - appointments, and never eonſider that 


our on wayward minds, and incon- 


ſiſtent: hearts, require theſe needful 


correctives. Medicines! are not ſent 


It is a well-known remark, that our 
very wiſhes give us not our wiſh. . I 
have often thought it might be ſet 
= down as a maxim, that the greateſt 
e 


" 7 
* 


But truth is ſometimes not 
ve turn from it, and daat on an illu- 
ä ſion; and if we were not in a proba- 

tionary ſtate, we ſhould do well to 
| thicken the cloud, rather than diſpel it, 


> are ſome who delight in 
erving moral beauty, ar ſouls 

ſicken when forced to view crimes and 
Follies w . could neyer hurt them. 
w numerous are the ſorrows which 
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reach ſuch boſoms ! They may truly 
-be called buman creatures; on every 
ſide they touch their fellow-mortals, 
and vibrate to the touch. Common 
humanity points out the important du- 
ties of our ſtation; but ſenſibility (a 
kind of inſtinct, ſtrengthened by re- 
flection) can only teach the numberleſs 
minute things which give _ or 
pleaſure. 


A benevolent mind often ſuffers. 
more than the object it commiſerates, 
and will bear an inconvenience itſelf 
to ſhelter another from it. It makes 
allowance for failings though it longs 
to meet n which it ſeems 
„ : formed 


From Dj iſappointments, 115 
Formed to adore. The Author of all 
good continually calls himſelf, a God 
long-ſuffering ; and thoſe moſt reſem- 
ble him who praiſe forbearance. 
Love and compaſſion are the moſt de- 
lightful feelings of the ſoul, and to ex- 
ert them to all that breathe is the wiſh 
6f the benevolent heart. To ſtruggle 


with ingratitude and ſelfiſhneſs is grat- 
ing beyond expreſſion : and the ſenſe 
we have of our weiknels, though uſe- 
ful, is not pleaſant. Thus it is with 
us, when we look for happineſs , we 
meet with vexations : : and if, now and 
then, we give way to tenderneſs, or 
any of the amiable paſſions, and taſte 
Pealure, the mind, ſtrained beyond its 
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= - uſual tone, falls i into apathy. And yet 

e were made to be happy! But our 

paſſions will not contribute much to 

our bliſs, till they are under the do- 

minion of reaſon, and till that reaſon 

| is enlightened and improved; Then 

fighing will ceaſe, and all tears will be 

© wiped away by that Being, i in whoſe 
preſence there is fulneſs of 7. 


= 


A perſon of tenderneſs muſt ever 
have particular attachments, and ever 
= be diſappointed ; yet {till they muſt be 
 A2ttached, in ſpite of human frailty ; 

1 for if the mind is not kept in motion 
by either hope or fear, it ſinks into 
the dreadful ſtate before - mentioned. 
1 have 


I have very often heard it . a 
ubſect of ridicule, that when K perſon 
& diſappointed in this world, they turn 
o the next. Nothing can be more 
natural than the tranfition; and it 
ſeems to me the ſcheme of Providenc 
that our finding things unſatisfactory 
here, ſhould force us to think of the 
better count 


to which we are going. 


| on Tar TheaTWENT or | | 
h 
PRE management of ſervants is | | 
a2 great part of the employment 


of a woman's life; and her own tem- 
r depends very much on her beha- 


viour to them. | = | 
* % Servants are, in general, ignorant 


and cunning ; we muſt conſider their 


characters, if we would treat them - 
properly, and continually practiſe for- | 
 bearance. e ſame methods we uſe 
Vith children may be adopted with f| 


regard to them. Act uniformly, and 
never find fault without a juſt cauſe; 


* . # 
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and when there is, be poſitive, but not: © 
angry. A-mind that-is not too much: # 
engroſſed by trifles, will not be diſcom- 
poſed by every little domeſtic diſaſter ; 
and a thinking perſon can very readily- 
make allowance for thoſe faults which 
ariſe from want of reflection and edu- 


cation. I have ſeen the peace of a 
whole family diſturbed by ſome trivial, 
croſs accident, and hours ſpent-in uſe⸗ 
leſs. upbraidings.. about ſome miſtake- 1 
' Which would never have been thought i 
of, but for the conſequences that aroſe: _ Y 
from it. An error in-judgment or ans | 
accident ſhould not be ſeverely repre- N 
hended. It is a proof of. wiſdom to- 
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to ſee thoſe around them comfortable, 
| to be the cauſe of that com- 
. The wide difference whi 
cation makes, I ſhould fi 
prevent familiarity in t 
; yet kindneſs muſt be ſhewn, if we 
are deſirous that our domeſtics ſhould: 
I be attached to our intereſt and per- 
ſons. How pleaſing it is to be at- 
a ſmile of willingneſs, to 
- conſulted when they are at a loſs, 
d up to as a friend and be- 
r when they are in diſtreſs, It 


* - 


* 


we may often meet with ingra - 


fertilize” the unworthy, as 
well as the juſt. Id nurſe 


them in illneſs, and our ſuperior judg- 


ment in thoſe matters. would often al- 
leviate their pains. 


Above all, we owe them a good: 
example. The ceremonials of reli- 
gion,. on' their account, n be eo 


<4 


mt to; as erk always | 


ö 8 


nibh "Tu We ſhould fot ſh 
the faith of the meaneſt fellow-crea-. 


| tare; n nay more, we ſhould comply 
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with their prejudices; for their reli- 
gious notions are ſo over-run with 

them, that they are not eaſily ſeparat- 
by trying to pluck up the 

ares, we may root up the wheat with 

them. Ls : 


The woman who gives way to ca-. 
price and ill-humour in the kitchen, 
cannot eaſily ſmooth her brow when 
her huſband returns to his fire- ſide; 
nay, he may not only ſee the wrinkles 
of anger, but hear the diſputes at 
ſecond-hand. I heard a Gentleman 
ſay, i it would break any man's heart to 
hear bis wife, argue ſuch a caſe. Men 


who are employed about things of 


dane reatment of Servants. 127 


conſequence, think theſe affairs more 


they really are; for 
mee warmth with which we en gage in 


and our not entering, into. them bas 
the contrary effect. 
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any buſineſs. increaſes its importance, 


The behaviour : ks to ſervants 
is generally, in extremes; too fami- 
Har or haughty. Indeed the one often 
raaduren the other, as a check, when. 
the freedoms are troubleſome, 


a 3 


or good, but we may teach them tq bs 
decent and orderly.; and order, leads. 

to-ſome degree of morality. --- 
s THE 
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HE inſtitutien of keeping the 
ſeventh day holy was wiſtly or- 
dered by Providence for two purpoſes. 
To reſt the body, and call off the 

mind from the oy o eager purſuit of 
the ſhadows of this life, 


id, often obſct 
futurtty, and fix our t 


ich, I am 

che proſpect of 
oughts on earth. 

A reſpe& for this ordinance” is, I am 


perſuaded, of the utmoſt conſequence 


fack a notion of it, that with them 


to my wing and "Os reh gious, 
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are ſo loſt in their ſenſes, that if this 
day did not continually remind them, 
they would ſoon forget that 
a God in the world. Some forms are 
neceſſary to ſupport vital religion, 
without them it would ſoon lang 
and at laſt expire. been 
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It is unfortun 
either kept with 


„that this day is 
ritanical exactneſs, 
irkſome, or loſt 
ther way is very prejudicial to the 
minds of children and 
ougt 


rvants, be 
t not to be let run wild, nor 
confined too ſtrictiy; and, above all, 
ſee their parents or maſters Þ 


cuſtomed to bodi 
into as laborious pleaſures, if they are 


1726 The Objervance of Sunday. 

" indulge themſelves in things. which 
are generally thought wrong. I am 
fully perſuaded, that ſervants have fuch 
a notion of card playing, that where- 


ever it is practiſed of a Sunday their 


minds are hurt; and the barrier be- 


tween good and evil in ſome meaſure 
broken down. Servants, who are ac- 


r, will fall 


not gently reſtrained, and ſome ſub- 


{litute found out for hem. 


» 


Such a dlofe attention to a family 


* * . 


may appear to many very diſagree- 
able; but the path of duty will be 
found pleaſant after ſome time; and 


the paſſions being employed this way, 
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will, by degrees, come under the ſub- 
jection of reaſon. I mean not to be 
rigid, the obſtructions which ariſe in 
the way of our duty, do not ſtrike a 
ſpeculatiſt ; I know, too, that in the 
moment of action, even a well-diſpoſed 
mind is often carried away by the 
preſent impulſe, and that it requires 
ſome experience to be able to diſtin- 
guiſh the dictates of reaſon from thoſe 
of paſſion. The truth is ſeldom found 
out until the tumult is over ; we then 
wake as from a dream, and when we 
ſurvey what we have done, and fed 
the folly of it, we might call on rea- 
ſom and ſay, why ſleepeſt thou? Let 

though 


to regain the 
and cultivate ſuch habits 


p 
"I 'Y — ; 
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I never knew much ſocial virtue to 
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ö religion; for 
chem, repeated experienes convinecs 
me, the moſt ſhining qualities are un- | 
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am fixed chart to direct ham 


in 


On the Misfortune 
inthe doubtful voyage of life; how then 
can they hope. to find the « haven of 


advantages. Noble actions mult ariſe 
from noble thoughts and views; when 
are confined to this world, they 


* 


_ Faith, with reſpect to the promiſe 
of eternal happineſs, can only enable 
ns to combat with our paſſions, with a 
chance of victory. There are many 
who pay no attention to revelation, 
and more, perhaps, who have not any 
d belief in it. The ſure word of 
comfort is neglected; and how people 


reſt ? But they think not of it, and 
cannot be expected to forego preſent 


can live without it, I can ſcarcely . 
conceive. For as the ſun renews the 
face of nature, and chaſes away dark-. 


neſs from the world, ſo does this, {till 
greater bleſſing, have the fame eff 


on the mind, and enli ghtens and che rs. 


» > 


it when every thing elſe fails. 


* 


A true ſenſe of our infirmities is the 


way to make us chriſtians in the moſt 
extenſive ſenſe of the word. A mind 
depreſſed with a weight of weakneſſes 
can only find comfort in the promiſes 
of the Goſpel. The aſſiſtance there 
offered muſt raiſe the humble ſoul; 
and the account of the atonement 
that has been | made, gives a rational 
8250 * K 2 


ground 
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nothing to be 


exerciſed on. 


of doubts—of which: there is no end. 
Tu is nota! 


id of certainty; there 


J wandering rea- 
| Fon, and but one clue to prevent its 


in endl 


rehes. Rea- 


S 


to di 


the ling too far, and runs into abſur- 


* 


diy. Some ſpeculations are idle and 
others hurtful, as they T iſe pride, and 

| thoughts to ſubjects that 
. ought, to be leſt unexplored. | With 
love and awe we ſhould think. of the 


& KL & 


High and Lofty ne, that inhabiteth 


eternit La 4 not preſume to fay how 
He muſt exiſt who, ergated us... How 


Kan 414 


unfortunate it is, that man muſt ſink 
into a brute, and nat employ his mind, 


p 


or elle, b 7 thinking, grow. ſo. proud, 
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e imaging himſelf, a ſape- 
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out. the « crude notions which young. 
rt away when t e and 
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On the Mirfortene 


| Tometimes i in the company of young 
| women, to make them wonder at their 
| f ſuperior wiſdom There cannot be 
| any thing more dangerous to a mind, 
not accuſtomed to think, than doubts 
delivered in a ridiculing way. They 
bh never go deep enough to ſolve them, 
of courſe they ſtick by them; and 
though they might not influence their 
conduct, if a fear of the world pre- 
vents their being guilty of vices, yet 
© their thoughts are not reſtrained, and 
| ; they ſhould be obſerved diligently, 
For out of them are the ilſues of 
8 life.” A . A nice ſenſe of right and wrong 
; ought to be acquired, -and then not 
only great vices will be avoided, but 


5 ** little meanneſs; truth will reign 
in 


=. 
oo 
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. continual interruptions, 


.of Jufuating P rinciples. tes I 3 5 * 
in the inward parts, and merey vill 
attend her. 


1 have indeed ſo much | compaſſion = 
for thoſe young females who are en- N 
tering into the world without fixed 
principles, that I would fain perſuade 
them to examine a little into the 
matter. For though in the ſeaſon of 
gaiety they may not feel the want of 
them, in that of diſtreſs where will 
they fly for ſuccour? Even with this 
ſupport, life is a labor of patience—a 
conflict; and the utmoſt we can gain 
is a ſmall portion of peace, a kind of 
watchful tranquillity, that is liable to 
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*« Truſt me, the tender are the moſt ſevere. 
Guard, while tis thine, thy philoſophic eaſe, 
= And ak n no joy but that of virtuous peace: 
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40 That | bids defiance to the ſtorms of fate: - 
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Is firſt, and moſt amiable vir- 
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tue, is o found 


that afterwards 


the compaſfionate emotions; and 
ences conſcience. I do not mean to 
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mpoſture inſtantly bani 
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138 Benevolence. 


\ 


rity, ought to attend us in our paſſage 
through this world; but the two firſt 
nen we die, while the other 
is to be the conſtant inmate of our 
ach all eternity. We ought 
Not to ſuffer the heavenly ſpark to be 
quenched by ſelfiſhneſs ; if we do, how 
can we expect it to revive, when the 
ſoul is diſentangled from the body, 
and ſhould be prepared for the-realms 
of love? Forbearance and liberality 
of ſentiment are the virtues of matu- 
rity: Children ſhould. be taught every 
thing in a poſitive way; and their own 
experience can only teach them after- 
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Benevolence. 139 
benevolence that comes within their 
ſphere of action, and it ſhould not be 
ſuffered to ſleep. Some part of the 
money that is allowed them for pocket- 
money, they ſhould be encouraged to 
lay out this way, and the ſhort-lived 
emotions of pity continually retraced 
till they grow into habits. 2 


: « 3 
* : 7 . 
b > a . b 
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I knew a child that would, when 
very young, fit down and cry if it met 
a poor perſon, after it had laid out its 
money in cakes; this occurred once 
or twice, and the tears were ſhed with 
additional diſtreſs every time; till at 


= ay a certain allowance for 
7 = cloths; A mother can eaſily; v ut 
ung to. ſerve how they 
ly. 


value of mone ligec 
B contrive. This d be a practical 
leſſon of œconomy ſuperior to all the 
ries that could be thought of. 


II; we havi ſtipend, too, would 


ſe of the word, as they would 
-then give their own; and by denying 
themſelves little. ornaments, and doing 
their own, work, they, mi 
the ſum appropria 
ſes. 
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A lively principle of this kind would 
alſo overcome indolence ; for 1 have 
known people waſteful and penurious 

the fame time; but the waſteful- 
neſs was to ſpare themſelves tr 
and others only felt the effects of their 


penury, to make the balance even. 


% 


Women too often confine their love 
and charity to their own families. 
They fix not in their minds the prece- 
dency of moral obligations, or make 
their feclings give way to duty. Good- 
will to all the human race ſhould 


* 


in our boſoms, nor ſhould love to in⸗ 
dividuals induce us te violate this, 
of duties, 
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tereſt of any fellow-creature, to pro- 


mote that of another, whom we happen 
partial to. A parent, under 
„ ſhould be ſup- 
even though it | ſhould prevent 
our ſaving a fortune for a child ; nay. 
more, ſhould they be both in diſtreſs 
at the ſame time, the prior obligation 
mould be firſt diſcharged. 


Under this head may be included 
che treatment of animals. Over them 
many children tyrannize with impu- 
nityz and find amuſement in tormenting, 
or wantonly killing, any inſect that 


comes in their way, though it does 
them no injury. 1 am perſuaded, if 


they 


EST 
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they were told ſtories of them, and led 
to take an intereſt in their welfare and 
occupations, they would be tender to 
them; as it is, they think man the 
only thing of conſequence in the ere- 
ation. I once prevented a girl's kill- 
ing ants, for ſport, by adapting Mr. 
Addiſon's account of them to her un- 
derſtanding. Ever after ſhe was care- 
ful not to tread on them, leſt the ſhould 
diſtreſs the whole community. 
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Stories of inſects and animals are 
the firſt that ſhould rouſe the childiſh 
_ paſſions, and exerciſe humanity and 
then they will riſe to man, and Monger 
him to his Maker. e ; 
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ARD-playing is now the 
amuſement, I may ſay em 
of young and old, in genteel life. 


: girls are fet down to card= 


forth. Avarice does not 
ey bairs and wrinkles, but 
marks a-countenance where 
and graces ought to revel. The hours 


.” 


mind, or in innocent mirth, are t 
and if the ſtake is not 


ſions, loſt in inſipidi 
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Card-Playing.” 145 
quired which may lead to ſerious miſ- 
chief. Not to talk of gaming, many 
people play for more than they can 
well afford to loſe, and this ſours their 
temper. Cards are the univerſal refuge 
to which the idle and the ignorant re- 
ſort, to paſs life away, and to keep their- 
inactive ſouls awake, by the tumult of 


hope aid r ray 


4% Unknown to them, when ſenſual plea." 
3 << fſuxes —. In je 85 


e. To Gill the languid pauſe with finer joy; 
6 © Unknown. thoſe powers that raiſe the foul, 


45 to flame, is T A 

47 Catch every nerve, | and vibrate through 

40 the frame.“ 22 1 if $7 TE 28 FN 

And, of courſe, this f is their favourite 

Ambſcment. Silent, ſtupid attention 

Mm: oo. appears 
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ppears neeeſſary; and too 


are eaſily wrought on. They want 

-not thoſe reſources „which even re- 
| ſpectable and ſenfible perſons ſome- 
im d neceſſary, when they ſee 
ife, as it is unſatisfactorys and cannot 


eaſures, which they know 


Card-Playin 7 


is the ſeaſon of activity, and ſhould 
not be loſt i liſtleffnefs. Knowledge 


rors of paſſion» may produce uſefub e- ] | 
perience, expand the facultivs, anc 
teach them to know their own- hearts. 
The moſt ſhining abilities, and the 
moſt amiable. diſpoſitions of the mind, 
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THEATRE. 


HE amuſements which this place | 
afford are generally _— 
he moſt rational, and are really ſo to 
a. cultivated mind; yet one that is not 


tc 


7 


quite formed may learn affectation at 

the chentre. Many of our admired 
tragedies are too full of declamation, 
and a falſe diſplay of the paſſions. © A 
ine is often made to grieve ten or 
yet the unabated 
ſorrow has not given her cheeks a 
pallid hue ; ſe ſtill inſpires the moſt 
violent paſſion in every beholder, and 


_ 


her own yields not to time. The pro- 


minent features of a paſſion. are eaſily 


The Theatre. 
-copied, while the more delicate touches 
are overlooked. That ſtart of Cor- 

elia's, when her father ſays, 1 
tink that Lady is my daughter,” has 
affected me beyond meaſure, . when 1 


could unmoved hear Caliſta deſeribe 


the cave in which ſhe would live 
Until her tears had waſhed her g 


- The principal characters are too 
frequently made to riſe above human 
nature, or fink below it; and this oc- 


caſions many falſe concluſions. The 
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dramatic performances 
ould be to teach us to. diſcriminate 
characters; but if we. reſt. in ſeparat- 
pbe. L 3: ing 
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- 4ng'the good from the bad, we are 
very fuperficial obſervers. May I ven- 
ture a conjeQure?—TI cannot help 
thinking, chat every human creature 
has fome ſpark of goodneſs, which 
"chew long-ſuffering and benevolent 
Father gives them an opportunity of 
improving, though they may perverſely 
ſmother it before they ceaſe to breathe; 


Death is treated in too flight a 
manner; and ſought, when diſappoint- 
ments occur, with a degree of impa- 
tience, which proves that the main 

end of life has not been conſidered. 
| puniſhment- of fin, and 
convulſion of nature, is too often ex- 
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The Meatre. 


F 1 


lately I never had the courage even to 


look at a perſon dying on the ſtage. 3 


The hour of death is not the time 


for the diſplay of paſſions z nor do 1! 


think it natural it ſhould : the mi 


is then dreadfully diſturbed, and the 
785 3 J 


trifling ſorrows of this world not 

thought of. The deaths on the ſtage, 
in ſpite of the boaſted ſenſibility, of the 
age, ſcem to have much the fame 
effect on a polite audience, as the ex- 
ecution of inalefactors has on the mob 

that follow them to Tyburn. 
Tze worſt ſpecies of immorality is in- 
culcated, and life (which is to determine 


the fate of eternity) thrown away when 
LS L 4 a king- 
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à kingdom or-miſtreſs is loſt. Pa- 
ience and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Heaven, and thoſe virtues which ren- | 
der us uſeful to ſociety, are not brought 
forward to view 3 nor can they occa- E 
ſſion thoſe: ſurpriſing turns of fortune 


which moſt delight vulgar minds. 
The almoſt imperceptible progreſs of 
the paſſions, which Shakeſpeare has fo 
_  *inely delineated, are not ſufficiently | 
obſerved, though the ſtart of the actor 
is applauded. Few tragedies, I think, 


will pleaſe a perſon of diſcernment, 
and their ſenſibility is fure to be hurt. 


. 4 
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. 
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Et | Young perſons, who are happily 
| "ſituared, do well to enter into ficti- 


+ 


tious 


* 
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1 


a judicious perſon to direct their judg- 4 


fitably be rouſed, if they were to ſee 2 


out, and vanity ridiculed, it may l 


tous diſtreſs; and if they hate ß 


ment, it may be improved while their 
hearts are melted. Yet I would not | 
have them confine their compaſſion to 
the diſtreſſes occaſioned by love; and 
perhaps their feelings might more pro- 


fometimes the complicated miſery of 


fickneſs and poverty, and weep for the 


Comedy is not now ſo cenſurable as I 
it was ſome years ago; and a chaſte *2 
car is not often ſhocked with inde- 
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cencies. When follies are pointed 
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75 * kingdom or miſtreſs is loſt. Pa- = 
tience and ſubmiſſion to the will of \ 
Heaven, and thoſe virtues which ren- 
der us uſeful to ſociety, are not brought 
forward to view; nor can they occa- 
ſion thoſe ſu cpriſing turns of fortune 
which moſt delight vulgar minds. 
The almoſt imperceptible progreſs of 

the paſſions, which Shakeſpeare has fo 

. finely delineated, are not ſufficientiy 
obſerved, though the ſtart of the actor 
is applauded. Few tragedies, I think, 
will pleaſe a perſon of diſcernment, 
| and their ſenſibility is fure to be hurt. 
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do well to enter into ficti- ; 
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fitably be rouſed, if they. were toſce 
fometimes the complicated miſery of 


g cencies. When follies are pointed 


The Theatre. 
tious diſtreſs ; and if they have any 
judicious perſon to direct their judg= 
ment, it may be improved while their 
hearts are melted. Vet I would not 


Pa Li 
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have them confine- their compaſſion to 
the diſtreſſes occaſioned by love; and 
perhaps their feelings might more pro- 


ſickneſs and poverty, and weep for the | | 1 
beggar inſtead of the king. FRY 


Comedy is not now ſo cenſurable a- 
it was ſome years ago; and a chaſte 
car is not often ſhocked with, inde 
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- play, and not to ſhew themſelves a 


T have faid is certainly only 
applicable to thoſe who go to ſee the 


waſte time. The moſt infignificant 
amuſement will afford inſtruQtion to 
thinking „and the moſt rational 
will be loſt on a vacant one. 


Remarks on the actors are fre- 
quently very tireſome. It is a fa- 
fhionable topic, and a thread-bare 


one; it requires great abilities, and 


petent judge; and thoſe who do not 
enter into the ſpirit of the author, are 


not qualified to eonverſe' with 
dence on the ſubject. 


NDER this head I rank all thoſe 
places, which are open to an in- 


diſcriminate reſort of company. There 1 
ſeems at preſent ſuch a rage for plea- 3 1 
Fare, that when adverſity does not cal! 
tome the thoughts, the whole day is | 
- moſtly ſpent in preparations and plans, 


- 


? 


or in actual diſſipation: Solitude ap- 
pears inſupportable, and domeſtic 
comfort ſtupid. And though the a- 
muſements- may not always be reliſh-- . 


* 


ed, the mind is ſo enervated it cannot 

exert itſelf to find out any other ſub- 

ſtitute. An immoderate fondneſs for 
dreſs is aeguired, and many faſhion-- 
able 
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able females ſpend: half the Wbt in 


going from one place to another to 
diſplay their finery, repeat common- 
place compliments, and raiſe envy in 
their acquaintance whom they endea- 
vour to outſhine. Women, who are 
engaged in thoſe ſcenes, muſt ſpend 
more time in dreſs than they ought to 


do, and it will occupy their thoughts 


when they ſhould be ae eure 


2 8 


In the fine Lady how. few traits do 
ve obſerve of thoſe. affections wbich | 


dignify human nature! If ſhe has any 
maternal tenderneſs, it is of a childiſh 


| bind. We cannot be too careful not 
10 verge on this character; though 
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ſhe lives many years ſhe is {till a child 


in underſtanding, and of ſo little uſe 


to ſociety, that her death wookt 


fearcely be obſerved. 


Diffipation leads to- poverty, which 


eannot be patiently borne by thoſe who 


have lived on the vain applauſe of 
8 on _—_— oy S's advan- 


3 of #2 eee na 


courſe they are tormented with falſe 
ſhame, when by a reverſe of fortune 


TO 


are deprived of them. 


2 4 


* young innocent girl, when ſhe 
dit enters into gay ſcenes, finds her 
5? | | 5 PE | ſpirits 
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of the world are prematurely forced 
vice poiſons every enjoyment, and af, 


occur, languor follows the extraordi- 
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ſpirits ſo raiſed by them, that ſhe would | vt 
often be loſt in delight, if ſhe was not 
checked by obſerving the behaviour _ 
of a claſs of females who attend thoſe _ 

places. What a painful train of re- 3 
flections do then ariſe in the mind, 4 
and convictions of the vice and folly 3 


on it. It is no longer a paradiſe, for 
innocence is not there; the taint f 


fectation, though deſpiſed, 18 very con- 
tagious. If theſe reflections do not 


nary exertions, and weak minds fall a 
prey to imaginary diſtreſs, to baniſh» I 
which they are obliged to take as a re E 
medy what produced the diſeaſe. » 


tz-yet even in 
Bike 3 of felaxation we-are acquir- 
3 = ing habits: A mind accuſtomed to 
A * —— can never be quite idle, and 
; improvement on all occa- 
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, every 50 5 Ahoy to prepare us for a 
© Rate of puri and happineſs. There 
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e ed folly will not poiſon o 
1 8 will expand, 
eir objects; and we 
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